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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (‘Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A, $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
Zi 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 





Memorabilia. : 


We learn with regret that the shop and firm 

of Morris and Company, which sold the 
once famous designs, are finished. The stock 
of materials and books of patterns fetched 
high prices. To us the Morris designs, par- 
ticularly the tapestry, always seemed beauti- 
ful, and beauty should be immortal. But 
the years bring a change in styles of design, 
as in ways of writing. The ideas of Bakst 
and others have introduced combinations of 
colour which startle the eye, and the latest 
school of decorators take full licence to illus- 
trate Bacon’s saying: ‘‘ There is no excellent 
beauty that hath not some strangeness in 
proportion.”’ 


OLINGBROKE once heard a studious man 
at Christ Church acknowledging the 
divine goodness in furnishing the world with 
makers of dictionaries. Ephraim Chambers, 
the maker of the first encyclopaedia, the cen- 
tenary of whose death occurred this year, 
should not be forgotten. Born at Kendal, he 
started as an apprentice to a map-maker. His 
‘Encyclopaedia, ’ in two volumes, which 
reached a fifth edition in 1746, got to France 
and led to the famous ‘ Encyclopéde’ of 
Diderot and D’Alembert. He was not related 
to the brothers Chambers, whose similar work 
submerged his. The elder brother, Robert, in 
his useful ‘ Book of Days,’ gives him one word 
only, ‘‘ encyclopedist,’? and, oddly enough, 
makes him die on two separate days. Those 
who know Westminster Abbey may recall his 
striking epitaph on the wall of the Cloisters. 
He is described in Latin as “familiar to 
many but himself known to few, one who 
walked between light and dark, neither 
erudite nor ignorant (idiota), and passed his 
life in devotion to letters.” 


THE Bookseller has been writing about the 
one-day Annual Conference which was 
due last week. It is unusually important, in 





view of the ‘ Drastic new paper rationing 
measures’ noted, which have raised some 
dubious points. The insurability of pub- 
lishers’ stocks of papers and other material is 
being considered. A London bookshop with 
a large sign, ‘‘ Nothing Over a Shilling,”’ and 
a varied stock is having a great success. As 
a matter of fact, second-hand books of the 
Victorian time and ‘earlier have long been 
available at very small prices. 


HE new number of Dialect Notes (Vol. vi., 
Part xix.) contains the two important 
indexes for Vol. vi.—the Subject and Author 
Index, and the Word Index. The editor has 
a paper, entitled ‘ Dialect Dictionary and 
Local Groups,’ containing suggestions for 
further development in the activities of the 
American Dialect Society. The number 
opens with obituary tributes to the late Pro- 
fessor Charles Hall Grandgent, who died in 
September last. While Grandgent is perhaps 
most widely known by his edition of the 
Divina Commedia and by various writings 
elucidative of Dante, his work on mediaeval 
Latin and the tongues which developed from 
it forms a great contribution to learning in 
that field, 


Two long critical articles on two poets who 

go pleasingly together, form the staple of 
the Spring number of English: first Mr. E. 
H. W. Meyerstein’s ‘Thomas Lovell Bed- 


does’ and then Mr. Terence Heywood’s 
‘Gerald Manley MHopkins—his Literary 
Ancestry.’ Both poets have been discussed 


and re-discussed, and that recently, for both 
are of those who offer the modern critic of 
poetry exactly the pabulum he likes; still, 
each of these essays contains some fresh sug- 
gestion and some acute remarks which may 
reward an attentive reader, who will perhaps 
apply some of them beyond their present 
field. The main purport of the essay on 
Hopkins is to show that the two chief strains 
to be detected in his mature work are the pri- 
mitive (which comes to a head in his 
‘‘ tykishness ’’) and the metaphysical. In Mr. 
Meyerstein’s paper mention is made (and an 
attractive quotation from it supplied in a 
note) of a temperance tract, a best-seller of 
its kind, ‘ The History of Isaac Jenkins,’ 
written by Dr. Beddoes, the poet’s father, and 
here described as dealing ‘‘ with the conver- 
sion of a drunken labourer in a prose as 
simple and tender as any between Goldsmith 
and Lamb,” and as “ a vital little thing, the 
literary accomplishment of which [so far as 
the essayist knows] has escaped his son’s 
biographers.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





THE STORY OF JOSEPH BARKER, 
MARINER. 


‘THE following four documents are among the 

Petitions to Quarter Sessions in the Lan- 
cashire County Records at the County Offices, 
Preston : , 


To the Keeper of his Majesties Gaole, att 
the Castle att Lancaster, his deputy, or 
deputies, greeteinge. 

Wee send you herewithall the body of 
Joseph Barker brought before us and 
charged (haveinge beene retained and hired 
as a marriner or Souldier in his Majesties 
service) for departinge out of his Majesties 
said service without shewinge any lycence 
or passe for that purpose (which upon his 
Examination hee hath confessed before us) 
contrary to the Lawes and Statutes of this 
Realme in that case made and provided. 
These are therefore in his majesties name 
to charge and command you, that immedi- 
ately upon receipt hereof you receive the 
said Joseph Barker into your said Gaole, 
and him safely there keepe, untill hee shalbe 
from thence lawfully delivered by due Order 
of his majesties Lawes; Fayle not hereof 
att your perills: Given under our handes 
and seales the 27th day of Aprill, Anno 
Regni Regis Caroli secundi Angliae, 
Scotiae, Franciae et Hiberniae etc. decimo 
septimo, Annoque domini 1665. 

Roberte Holte 

Jo: Lightbowne. 


i, 


To Mr. Joseph Barker, boardinge in 
Lancaster Castle. 
Post pd. 6d. 
My Deer, 

i have tacken a grett dell of pans and 
car for too geet this rellesment for yow 
for the press was not in the mastors hands 
and i had very much adow too persuad them 
too medell with this Bisness for thay sayed 
that a land mans Bisness dooth not con- 
carn them and thay turned mee out of the 
hall three tims and . . . mee and toold 
mee thay wondred how ji coolld tack the 
bolldness too put them too the trobell of 
that which ded not consarn them and called 





mee fowlesh woman that colld not find an 
thing too dow but tow medell with shied 
thigs as tow lett my husband hire himsellef 
for tow goo for a sogor for any man but j 
need knaw put yow in mid tow remember 
mee in your love for i have had soo grett 
a testmony of your love tow mee that j 
know yow will bee very good when yow com 
owt of preson i hop god will give yow grace 
to searve him and then i dowt not but the 
duty yow ow too god will larn yow duty 
too me 600 disiring god too blles yow that 
yow may live in the fear of god and eschue 
evell and larn tow dow well my duty Com- 
mandes mee tow pray for yow allwas 
indevring tow dow any thing for yow that 
lieth in my pour shall not bee uanting my 
mee is and shall allwas bee your evor duty- 
full and obedant 
Wif Sarah Barker. 
from Pety franc 
this presant fiftenth day of iun 1665. 


Endorsed :— 


Hee over all the Fair shall raine 

that unto vertue can attaine 
Faire showes wee should not soe much heede 
as the uprightnesse of the deede 

I beare about mee all my store 

and yet a kinge enjoyes noe more 
Knoweledge contained in the minde 
geves seeinge eyes unto the blinde 

Count none of him thy cheifest freinde 

that leaveth thee when joyes have ende, 

Joseph Barker. 


III. 


Wee the present Rulers of the Company of 
Watermen being Imployd and authorised 
by severall warrants from his Royall 
Hyghness the Duke of York for the Imprest- 
ing of watermen for his Royall Majesties 
Fleets for this present Expedition for the 
seas, and in March last we did Impress for 
the good ship called the Unicorne then Rid- 
ding in Tilbery hope, and after we had Im- 
prested our number for the said Shipp we 
were Compelled to goe downe into the hope 
by the Honnorable Master Coventry to vew 
the men we had Imprest, and upon our vew 
with the Captaine of the shipp ther was 
Twenty-six men and boyes that wer thought 
not fitt the present service, amongst which 
number one Joseph Barker was one of them 
being then on board of the said shipp in the 
room and steed of another man; and the 
said Joseph Barker being found very 
uncapable was discharged in the presents 
of us to goe wher he would. In Testimony 
whereof we the said Rulers doe herunto sub- 
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scribe our names at Watermans hall this 
thirteenth day of June 1665. 
: the marke of 
Arthur Crispen Rul 
Thomas Robbins —— 
Tho, Lowe. | 
Officers to the 
Rulers of the 
Company of 
Watermen. 


John Forsee 
Robt. Gollopp 


IV. 


To the right Worshippfull his Majesties 

Justices of the peace and quorum on the 

Bench at the sessions of the peace holden 
at Lancaster the 11th July 1665. 

The humble petition of Joseph Barker a 
prisoner in the Castle at Lancaster sheweth 
That your petitioner beeinge taken in Bury 
in this County of Lancaster and Comitted 
prisoner to the Goale at Lancaster upon 
suspicion of escapeinge from his majestys 
Service at Sea because hee had noe certi- 
ficate to show that hee was Lawfully thence 
discharged and haveinge remained in 
Chaines in Lancaster Castle for the space 
of Eight weeks: Your petitioner haveinge 
gotten his discharge now at last from the 
maisters and rulers of the Watermens hall 
in London to certifie that hee was Lawfully 
discharged from the said service at Sea. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly prayes 

your Worshipps that you would bee 

pleased to grant him a discharge from the 
said Goale and sett him at Liberty there 
beeinge nothinge else at all Laid to the 

Charge of your petitioner. 

to bee sett at liberty. 


R. SHARPE FRANCE, 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


(See clxxvii. 33, 274, 345, 399; 
ante pp. 26, 114, 350.) 


HE following Dorset wills were proved in 
the P.C.C. during the second half of the 
year 1730. 

John Dyer, of Suernorne. (185 Auber). 
Dated 19 May 1730; proved 23 July. To be 
buried at Horrington near my wife; funeral 
sermon to be preached on a Sunday in three 
weeks after my decease in the parish of Silton 
by the minister of S. Left to his mother-in- 
law his black calamanco coat; to Mary Webb 
his wife’s second best gown and coat; and to 





Anthony Fox, jun., of Maperton, Co. Somer- 
set, his best suit of apparel. Henry Shepard, 
my wife’s godson. John Wadman’s daughter 
which is my goddaughter. John Parsons my 
godson. Appointed as joint exors. Robert 
Rose of Silton and Hannah Aish of Bruton, 
Somerset. Witnesses: Robert Nation, jun., 
George Orchard, Joyce Biddecomb. 

John Isaac, of Tarrant MONKTON, yeoman. 
(192 Auber). Dated 9 Oct. 1729; proved 
20 July 1730 by John Muston, nephew and 
sole exor. Cousins: William, Samuel, John 
and Isaac Brewer, sons of my aunt Hannah; 
Mary Turner, widow. Nieces: Hannah Mus- 
ton and Mary Prout. Samuel, under twenty- 
one, son of my niece, Mary Prout. My friend, 
John Harris, of Long Crichel. Witnesses: 
Abrahem Savage, William Turner, John 
Harris. 

Elizabeth Mansext, of Eversnot, widow. 
(196 Auber). Dated 6 Feb. 1726; proved 
2 July 1730 by the Revd. William Thornton, 
of Stafford, sole exor. My sister, Margaret. 
Watts, late of E. (will dated 9 Nov. 1724). 
Sarah James, wife of Angel J., of Ower. My 
cousin Ann, wife of the Rev. Mr. William 
Thornton, of Stafford, and her daughter, Ann 
T. My cousin, Sarah M., daughter of my 
brother Thomas M., of Sherborne. Phillis, 
the daughter of Edward Chubb, of E. (my 
wedding ring); Ann his wife. William M., 
of Weymouth, a broadpiece of gold to buy him 
a mourning ring; to his wife, Jane, a broad- 
piece of gold and my ring set round with 
rubies; his son, John M, Ann Symes, of E. 
My servant, Rebecca Burgisse. James Stone 
of Martins Town (the wedding ring which was 
my mother’s). Mary White and her sister, 


Sarah Dowding, of Cucklington. Joseph 
Meech, of E., his wife Elizabeth, and 
daughter Elizabeth. Witnesses: \ Joseph 


Meech, Thomas Biddell. 

Lawrence Snook, of DoRcHESTER, gent. 
(221 Auber). Dated 4 Nov. 1727; proved 
2 July 1730 by John Brown of Frampton and 
Simon Mitchell of Lincoln’s Inn, exors. My 
mother, Mary 8S. My niece, Mary Thornton, 
under twenty-one and unmarried, and with 
father living. John, son of my kinsman 
Thomas S. Lawrence, the son of Thomas 
Hawkins of Whitchurch. Ann, the daughter 
of Mr. Nicholas Wear. My sister, Elizabeth 
Thornton. Witnesses: Nicho. Wear, John 
Gale, Geo, Cooper. 

Elizabeth Summers, of BLANDFORD Forum. 
(224 Auber). Dated 7 Sept. 1729; proved 
27 July 1730 by son John, and daughter 
Sancta S., joint exors. My daughter Eliza- 
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beth Bull. My two grandchildren, Sancta | widow. Her children, John, Ann and Eliza- 
Combes and Rebecca C. Witnesses: Robt. | beth Snow. My nephews, Lawrence and 


Erle, N.P., Jane Erle. 

William Turner, of Soutn PrERROT, yeo- 
man. (224 Auber). Dated 8 Oct. 1703; 
proved 23 July 1730 by Susanna Everett, 
alias Turner, wife of William E. House pro- 
perty at Mortlake, Surrey, and Wapping, 
near London, given him by his uncle Giles 
Bullock, of St. Botolph, Aldgate, Middlesex, 
woollen draper. My wife, Ann. My brother, 
John T. My kinswoman, Susanna T. Wit- 
nesses: Joseph Ball, William Crabb, Judith 
Geare. 

Henry Wittmott, of BEAMINSTER, serge 
maker. (227 Auber). Dated 19 Sept. 1729; 
proved 16 July 1730 by Samuel W., brother, 
Edward Hitt, brother-in-law, and Richard 
Churchill, joint exors. My wife Agnes; my 
daughter Judith. Witnesses: John Painter, 
Mary Cox, Elizabeth Cox. 

Mary Goor or Gorre, of WIMBORNE 
MINsTER, yeoman. (238 Auber). Dated 
9 March 1729; proved 29 Aug. 1730 by John 
Still, of Fountmill, white clothier, and 
George Vincent, of F., tucker, exors. Men- 
tions the household goods which I brought 
from Fountmill. Elizabeth, wife of John 
Goof of Blandford, barber. Sarah G., 
daughter of John G., of Hame. Hannah, the 
wife of Charles Still, of F. Mary, the wife 
of Moses Still, of F. My brother Still’s three 
sons and one daughter. Joseph, Charles and 
Moses, and Mary, wife of George Mullins. 
Witnesses: Mary Goof, Tho. Ballantyne, 
Jane Gold. 

George Ranpatt, of Cerne Abbas, merchant. 
(244 Auber). Dated 22 May 1729; proved 
1 Aug: 1730 by relict, Elizabeth. Three sons, 
George, Robert and Samuel ; three daughters, 
Elizabeth, wife of Robert Roper, and Mary 
and Martha Randall. 

Christopher Draper, of CAUNDLEWAKE, 
clothier. (255 Auber). Dated 6 Jan. 1729; 
proved 28 Sept. 1730. Wife, Ann. Son, 
Charles. Grandchildren, under twenty-one, 
Charles and John D. (The former proved, 
with power reserved to other). Cousin, Chris- 
topher Brown of Chilthorne-Domer, Somerset, 
gent., appointed guardian and trustee. Wit- 
nesses: Elizabeth Charles, Geo. Daubeny. 

Lawrence Rinc, of West Woopyares, 
gent. (265 Auber). Dated 15 May 1730; 
proved 26 Sept. 1730 by. William Ring, 
nephew and sole exor., to whom he left his 
leasehold farm of Lowbrooke, in parish of 
Ockford. He left estate of 124 acres in parish 
of Sixpenny Hanley to Ann Snow, of §8.H., 





Richard Ring, of Shaston ; my nephew-in-law, 
John Pickfat, of Shaston. Witnesses: 
N. Gundry, William Jeanes, Thomas Miller, 

John AttForD, of Bripport, gent. (270 
Auber). Long will, with details of property, 
Dated 4 Jan. 1727; proved 14 Oct. 1730 by 
John Simpson, exor. My late father, Lewis 
A.; my mother, Mary A. My sister Eliza- 
beth, wife of James Cooke, of Shepton Mal- 
lett, Som. My nephews, Daniel and John 
Gundry, under twenty-one, sons of my late 
sister, Mary G.; and her daughters, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Christopher Battiscombe, of B., 
cordwainer, and Ann Gundry. My nieces, 
Mary Caines and Deborah Cary, daughters 
of my sister, Mary Gundry. My friends, 
John Gundry, of B., maltster, and Richard 
Henvill, of B., merchant. Ann Willmott, 
and Mary, Betty and Margaret Simpson, the 
four daughters of my late sister, Ann S. Wit 
nesses: W. Waddon, Edward Waddon, 
Richard Hussey. 

Henry CHapMaNn, of TOLPUDDLE, yeoman. 
(277 Auber). Dated 3 April 1724; proved 
12 Oct. 1730 by the Revd. John Plowman, 
sole exor. My daughters Alice Galton, Jane 
Little and Sarah Stickland; my grand- 
daughter, Alice Michel. Witnesses: Wil- 
liam Langdon, Ann Willis, Ben. Gifford. 

Nicholas SHepparpD, of WHITCHURCH 
Canonicorum. (293 Auber). Dated 15 May 
1722; proved 31 Oct. 1930 by ‘‘ my loving 
kinsfolk ’’ Frances, wife of Robert Fowler, 
and John Sheppard, of Thorncomb, gent., 
joint exors. My cousin Ann, wife of Robert 
James. Robert Norman, son of John N. 
Henry N.; William N. Daniel Sheppard. 
Witnesses: Josiah Norman, John Miller. 

Mary Bures, of Marnhull, widow. (297 
Auber). Dated 21 Apr. 1729; proved 6 Nov. 
1730 by son Thomas, with power reserved to 
son John, joint exor. My sons William, 
Joseph, Caleb, John; my daughters, Mary B., 
and Edith Galpin. Witnesses: Alex. Dyer, 
Tho. Buffett, Jno. Seymour. 

Peter JottirFe, of Poor, gent. (34 
Auber). Dated 31 July 1730; proved 22 Dec. 
1730, by relict, Ann. Sons, Peter, Chris 
topher, and William. My wife, Ann; 
daughter, Ann Streete. Witnesses: Henry 
Price, Charles Mitchell, Sa. Roy. 

Joseph Lonc, of Broapwinpsor, gent. 
(335 Auber). Dated 18 Jan. 1728; proved 
12 Dec. 1730 by daughter, Susan, wife of 
Richard Rock. My granddaughter, Eliz 
beth Daniel, under twenty-one. My servant, 
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Mary Cossens. My friends, Thomas Brice, 
of Misterton, Som., clothier, and Joseph 
Symes, of Beaminster, mercer, to be trustees 
for my daughter, Margaret Chubb. Wit- 
nesses: Ralph Meech, Arthur Symes, Jno. 
Chichester. 

Elizabeth SwreeTInGHaM, of MarpEN NEw- 
ron, widow. (341 Auber). Dated 24 May 
1729; proved 5 Dec. 1730. My nephew, John 
Luckham, under twenty-one ; Cousin, Richard 
L., son of Richard L., my uncle. Children, 
under twenty-one, of my cousin Henry 
Symes and his wife Elizabeth. Cousin, 
Honour Clarke, wife of Henry C., of Cram- 
born, tailor. Cousin, Robin Sargeant, of 
Bagborough, weaver. Appoints as exors. Mr, 
William Orchard, of Weymouth, dissenting 
minister in Maiden Newton, Richard Orchard 
of Bridport, and cousin Henry Symes. Wit- 
nesses: William Johnston, Stephen Randall, 
Sarah Johnston. 

Roger THuRBORNE, of CaNFrorD Macna, 
yeoman. (345 Auber). Dated 7 May 1726; 
proved 30 Dec. 1730 by relict, Elizabeth. My 
daughter Elizabeth. Roger Hascall (whom I 
bred up). My friends, Joshua and James 
Stevens, of Christchurch, Southants, and my 
loving brother, Henry Holloway, of Ens- 
borough, to be trustees. Witnesses: John 
Romayne, William Rose, Jno. Mackerell. 


Frep. R. Gate. 


CAMBRIDGE MEN IN DIGHTON 
PRINTS. 


[" must be admitted that Robert Dighton did 

not find so many people to make fun of at 
Cambridge as at Oxford. That may be 
because at Oxford those who invited him there 
could point out likely subjects for caricature. 
His Cambridge victims are only six in this 
list. One is not a University man—not even 
the ‘‘ coachee,’”’ so there is no ‘ Arithmetical 
Alma Mater Coachman.’ Dighton drew his 
cartoons of them in 1809. 

1, William Gretton (1736-1813). He was 
the son of John Gretton of Bond Street, 
London. He was educated at St. Paul’s 
School and went up to Peterhouse College, 
Cambridge. In 1758 he took his degree of 
B.A. and three years later his M.A. He 
took Holy Orders and in 1766 was Vicar of 
Saffron Walden, Essex. Twenty-nine years 
later (1795) he was Archdeacon of Essex (vice 
Waller, deceased). He was also at one time 
Rector of Littlebury in the same county. In 
1784 he was appointed domestic chaplain to 








Lord Howard de Walden and in 1797 Master 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge (on the 
death of his predecessor, Peckard). In 1800 
he, was chosen Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for the next year. Wil- 
liam Gretton died at Cambridge on Sept. 29, 
1813, aged seventy-seven. 

(Information from various sources gleaned 
by T. M. Rigg in the ‘ D.N.B.’). 

2 Dr. Francis Barnes (1744-1838). Born 
in 1744, and living on until 1838, Francis 
Barnes’ span of life covered part of the reigns 
of George II and Queen Victoria, and the 
whole of that of William IV, as of George IV, 
and even of George III. 

He took his B.A. from King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1768, and his M.A. in 1771. In 
1784 he took the degree of Bachelor in 
Divinity. Four years later he became Master 
of Peterhouse College. 

3. William Lort Mansell, D.D. Bishop of 
Bristol (1753 born, 1820 died). He was the 
son of William Logan Mansell, who married 
Anne Lort. Her father, Major Roger Lort, 
of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, was killed at 
the battle of Fontenoy in 1745. 

William Lort Mansell was educated at 
Gloucester Grammar School. In 1770, 
Jan, 2, he became a pensioner at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Twenty-eight years later 
(in 1798) William Pitt appointed him Master. 
M.A. in 1774, he had been in orders since 
1783. In 1798, the year of his mastership, 
he took his degree as Doctor in Divinity. He 
was Public Orator of the University of Cam- 
bridge for ten years (1788-1798). In 1799 he 
was elected Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, but served for one year only. In 
1808 he was consecrated Bishop of Bristol. 

The Rev. Wm. Beloe, in ‘The Sexagen- 
arian,’ describes him as ‘‘ a Wicked Wag of 
the University.’”’ He has aiso been called 
‘* Chief Wit and mimic of academic society.” 

Beloe, in ‘ The Sexagenarian,’ Vol. i., pp. 
59 and 60, gives an example of the wit of 
this wicked wag: when a publican set up 
the head of Dr. Watson (Regius Professor of 
Divinity) in place of that of Bishop Blaize. 
Lort Mansell wrote: 

Two of a trade can ne’er agree, 

No proverb e’er was juster. 
They’ve ta’en down Bishop Blaize you see 
And put up Bishop Bluster. 
Also one of Lort Mansell’s parodies is quoted 
in ‘N. and Q.,’ 2 8. ix. (June 23, 1860). It 
is from a letter of his to T. J. Mattias (who 
wrote ‘The Pursuits of Literature’), who 
was at Trinity with him. 
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If *tis joy to wound a pigeon, 
How much more to eat him broil’d. 
Sweetest bird in all the kitchen, 
Sweetest—if he is not spoil’d. 

I swear my transports, when I’ve got him, 
Are ten times more than when I shot him. 
(‘* Pigeon’? and ‘‘kidgeon’’ is not a good 

rhyme). 

But the lines which justify his being called 
‘* the chief wit of academic society ” give him 
a real claim to the affectionate remembrance 
of posterity—indeed ‘‘ Mr. Punch ’”’ fathered 
them later. 

Mansell found on a friend’s desk the lines: 
« The sun’s ‘perpendicular rays 

Illumined the depths of the sea, 


and he added the immortal couplet: 


The Fishes, beginning to sweat, 

Cried, “ Damn it, how hot we shall be.” 

George du Maurier used these lines and 
illustrated them in Punch (‘‘ or ‘ The London 
Granta’ ’’) and they will probably be credited 
to him by generations which know not 
Mansell. 

That William Lort Mansell was not exempt 
from a little pardonable vanity is shown by 
the following, for which a Cambridge book- 
seller is responsible. 

Every day at the time when the Colleges are 
at dinner and there is next to nobody in the 
streets, his Lordship comes here with his two 
daughters to read the names of the subscribers 
(to a presentation portrait of himself), (See 
*N. and Q.,’ 2 S. x., 2, 41) 

Dr. Lort Mansell died in the Master's 
Lodge of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
June 27, 1820, aged sixty-eight—or rather, by 
more exact subtraction—sixty-seven. 

4. The Right Reverend Dr. Samuel 
Horsley (1733-1806). Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. Samuel Horsley was born in a house 
in St. Martin’s churchyard in 1733. Like 
Mansell he was at St. Paul’s School. He 
went from there.to Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
In 1784 he attended Dr. Johnson’s funeral. 
Bishop Horsley was described as “‘ this pre- 
latical Hercules,” but as he was a noisy 
man, “‘ Boanerges’’ might have been better. 

In ‘the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1789, 
p. 1178, there is an account of his brush with 
Earl Stanhope in the House of Lords (Horsley 
being then Bishop of St, David's): 

Tuesday, June 9th, 1789. Earl Stanhope rose 
to move the second reading of the bill to repeal 
all the laws which impose fines, penalties and 


corporal punishment for breach of certain 
ecclesiastical ordinances. 


The. Bishop of St. Asaph [Dr. Halifax] spoke 
ably in defence of the canons of the church, 








“the true sense of which the noble Earl had 
perverted.” 

Several other Bishops supported the 
arguments of each other, ‘but the Bishop cf 
St. David’s (Dr. Horsley) was not averse to 
the principle of the bill. He began a most 
enlightened speech with acknowledging that at 
this day laws existed that did no credit to the 
spirit of the times in which they were enacted, 
and though they were not likely to be enforced, 
his mind found no reason why they should be 
suffered to remain. 

Dr. Horsley continued that he declared this 
to be his candid, unreserved, opinion; but, 
nevertheless he must object to the bill, because, 
he thought, were it to: pass into a law it would 
rudely tear up the foundations of the Church 
of England: and, as the destruction of an ally 
must necessarily affect the interests and exist- 
ence of the principal, it would tend to destroy 
the very being of the English constitution. 

The bill, on putting the question, was thrown 
out. But Earl Stanhope had a Parthian shot 
at the Bishops. 

Lord Stanhope then produced his other bill 
in favour of the Quakers, 

After a short conversation the noble Earl 
agreed to defer presenting his bill till a future 
day, when he intimated an apprehension of its 
meeting the same fate as the present; and the 
Lord Chancellor seeming to nod assent, the 
Earl very gravely added: 

“On another occasion I shall teach the noble 
and learned Lord Law as I have this day taught 
the Bench of Bishops Religion.” 

In the present day such a sentiment would 
be wrapped up in the grease-proof paper of 
subtilty. 

5. The caricature of a Cambridge townsman 
is called by Dighton, who drew it, like the 
others in 1809, ‘A View of the Telegraph, 
Cambridge.’ The Telegraph is a coach driven 
by the Cambridge coachee, Richard Vaughan, 
known as Hell Fire Dick. He was the son 
of a publican, James Vaughan, of New- 
market. At thirty years of age Richard 
Vaughan married a lady with the not inap- 
propriate name of Spoke. 

At thirty-two poor Hell Fire Dick fell out 
of his gig and was killed. The subject for 
the next prize poem was said to be Luctus in 
Mortem Richardi Vaughan, but the hand of 
an undergraduate is suspect here. 

Vaughan wrote to his friend Noggins, 4 
prize-fighter : 

Mrs. V. tho’ well enough in her way, arn't 
exactly the mare as suits me. The moment she 
feels the whip off she goes and the devil a bit 
can one stop her. But she is sound in wind, a 
famous breeder, and well ret together in her 
quarters. Alas, Noggins, tho’ I has the whip 
hand on the box, Mrs V. has it in the house. 
This, too, smacks of undergraduate invention. 
There is another story told of Dick 
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Vaughan which might reasonably be genuine. 
After an illness due to drink, he foreswore 
alcohol for a time. His horses stopped, as 
usual, at the Cat and Bagpipes. He whipped 
them up, but soon said, ‘‘ Well done, Resolu- 
tion, you deserve a glass for that.’? And he 
went back and had one. 

6. The ‘‘ thirteenth cow ”’ or ‘‘ Irish bull,’’ 
is a cartoon of Mr. R. Baxter—a livery stable 
keeper in Cambridge. 

Ceci, BROOKING. 

Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 


HREE SHELTA WORDS.—An unascer- 
tained number of words occurring in the 
cant and slang of the British lower classes 
during the last four hundred years have 
filtered in from the secret speech of Irish 
tinkers and other vagrants, Sheldru or 
“ Shelta,’? discovered about 1877 by C. G. 
Leland and since further investigated by 
John Sampson, Kuno Meyer, and other 
philologists. Though basically consisting of 
disguised Gaelic words, Shelta has borrowed 
from British thieves’-argot and slang, ordin- 
ary English, Romani, and the underworld of 
words whose origins in most cases remain to 
be discovered. Hence the direction of any 
particular borrowing is not always clear, but 
there can hardly be room for doubt about the 
second and third words quoted below, which 
I have met with lately in unexpected sur- 
roundings, 

Dummick is used in sing. and plu. for 
“ cow,’’ ‘‘ cattle,’ by farm labourers in South 
Wilts. and North Hants (clxxvii. 22, 121). 
Shelta dunnick, a cow; for which Professor 
R. A. S. Macalister, ‘ Secret Languages of 
Treland,’”’ attempts no derivation. ‘‘ Dun- 
aker”’ is an old cant word for a cattle-thief, 
classed as ‘‘ nearly obsolete’? in Robinson’s 
‘Modern Slang and Cant’ (Hotten, 1860). 
In Wilts. generally, and North Berks., 
“ bummick,’’ a cow, looks like a variant. The 
English and Irish words for ‘‘ dun,” the 
colour, are nearly the same, but other con- 
siderations favour an English origin for 
dunnik, 

Jills. In the current slang of the Variety 
profession and other Bohemian circles, 
“‘jills,’ coupled with a possessive pronoun, 
stands for ‘‘ I,’’ ‘‘ you,” ‘‘ he,” etc., accord- 
ing to the possessive pronoun prefixed (ante 
p. 381). So ‘‘ my jills,” ‘‘ your jills,”’ “ his 
jills”; ‘‘nanti my jills!’’, not me! And 
similarly in the plural; all persons taking 
the third person of the auxiliary verb, when 
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one is used. Sometimes ‘‘ pots” is face- 
tiously added: ‘‘ his jillpots,” etc. Sydney 


Lester, a music-hall artiste, in his ‘ Vardi 
the Palarey,’ a 16-page pamphlet which he 
published at Doncaster in 1939, makes use 
of ‘‘jills”’ several times, and defines it as 
‘‘that person.” The same construction is 
one of the most remarkable features of Shelta 
and two other Irish jargons, ‘‘ Bog Latin ”’ 
and the Masons’ Language. They all lack, 
or at least avoid, the normal type of personal 
pronoun. Shelta substitutes the Irish pos- 
sessive pronouns mo and do (or their English 
equivalents ‘‘my’’ and ‘“‘ thy”) and the 
other English possessive pronouns, in con- 
junction with an otherwise unknown word, 
which is differently spelt by different collec- 
tors. McCormick, for instance, in ‘ Tinkler- 
Gypsies of Galloway,’ gives ‘‘ your gels’’ as 
Irish Tinkler-Gypsy for ‘‘ yourself.” The 
best spelling is d’:l, and the pronunciation ap- 
proximately ‘‘ dyil ’’—almost ‘‘ jeel.’’ As in 
the case of “‘ jills,’”? an auxiliary is always 
in the third person. To the Shelta word is 
often added the Irish emphatic suffix sa, and 
the English s to form possessives and plurals, 


As the nucleus of Shelta and its com- 
panions, whose vocabularies are not without 
contacts, Professor Macalister postulates an 
archaic and secret ‘‘ Serf-speech,’’ containing 
pre-Irish elements. 

Of its accidence and syntax one fact only 
emerges, and that fact is quite remarkable. 
This lost language had no personal pronouns, 
and supplied their place with a possessive 
pronoun and a substantive . . . a word appar- 
ently meaning “ self ” or something analogous, 
exclusively used to form the personal 
pronouns. 

Something similar to this deficiency, or 
peculiarity of structure, is noticeable in Eng- 
lish cant when it first appears in print; and 
in the case of most of the old cant and slang 
expressions there is, of course, every likelihood 
that they were in use long’ before anyone 
thought it worth while to write them down. 
‘‘ Watch”? and ‘‘ watches ’’ were added to the 
possessive pronouns in the same way so far 
back at least as 1530. Since then ‘‘ nibs”’ 
and ‘‘ jags’’ have been similarly employed. 
All these periphrases differ from such respect- 
able epithets as ‘‘ your lordship,’’ ‘‘ your 
reverence,” ‘“‘ your honour,” in that the latien 
are used only in the second and third persons, 


Skimmished for ‘‘drunk ’’ has currency in 
South Somerset (as I noted in ‘ N. and Q.’ last 
year). The Shelta is shkimishk, drunk, shkim- 
ishter, 


a drunkard, shkimis, to drink. 
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According to Professor Macalister the Irish 
meisge, drunk, is here perverted. Evidently 
‘**skimmished ” has escaped from the private 
vocabulary of the tinkers and other vagrants, 
found a home in London cant, and then, as 
a slang word, been evacuated to the Western 
counties. 


W. W. GIL. 


OME COLERIDGE PARALLELS. 
‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner ’ 


Nodding their heads before her goes 

The merry minstrelsy ” 

Toforn hym gooth the loude mynstraleye. 
(‘Squire’s Tale,’ 1. 268). 

Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist.” 

But say what mean those colourd streaks 

in Heavn 
Distended as the Brow of God appeas’d. - 


(‘ Paradise Lost,’ xi). 
‘ Christabel ’ :1 


The gate that was ironed within and without 
without, 

Where an army in battle array had marched 
out.” 

" the Gates wide op’n stood, 

That with extended wings a Bannerd Host 

page vA a Ensigns marching might pass 
t 

With pad ard Chariot 
array. 


rankt in loose 
(‘ Paradise Lost,’ ii). 

O sorrow and shame. . 

O pittie and shame . : 

(‘ Paradise Lost,’ xi). 

‘ Dejection: An Ode’ 

My genial spirits fa‘l 
So much I feel my genial spirits droop. 
(‘Samson Agonistes.’) 

‘Fears in Solitude ’ 

. Boys and girls, 

And women, that would groan to see a child 

Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 

The best amusement for our morning meal ! 

‘As if the soldier died without a wound.” 

(Plutarch’s Moral of the frogs, who, stoned 
by the boys for fun, do rot die for fun). 

The last parallel was suggested to me by 
a distinguished soldier and man of letters in 
reference to ‘‘entertainment values’’ being 
made out of the war through the agency of 
inane comedians. . 

KE. H. Visrax. 


EMOVAL OF IRON RAILINGS. — The 
removal of iron railings still goes on. At 

the present time the scrap-iron seems to be 
chiefly used in the production of war material. 
In the Evening Standard of May 29, 1940, 


1 Of the rainbow. 











p. 9, it is stated that iron railings around the 
as in St. James’s Park are being removed, 
also rails on Constitution Hill. 


H. W. U. 


IL, NOUN AND VERB: ‘‘ WHAT AILS 
YOU?” *“‘ AMISS.”—I am particularly 
interested in the disappearance of words from 
current language, which seem to be governed 
by no reasonable principle that can be dis- 
covered. Long words can be cut out by shorter 
ones but why simple one-syllable words with 
no difficulty in their pronunciation should 
disappear is beyond me. Such a word is 
‘*ail,’? which is possibly still familiar in 
Scotland. I have noticed it twice in John 
Buchan’s ‘Sir Walter Scott,’ first published 
in 1932, but I have not heard it in England 
or seen it in modern English for many years. 
For the once common ‘‘ What ails you?” we 
now say, ‘‘ What is the matter with you?” 
r ‘‘ What’s the trouble?” The ‘0.E.D,’ 
quotations for this phrase end with Tennyson 
in 1842. Dickens, in ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 
the early part of the book, 1864, carries it on 
with ‘‘‘ What ails you?’ said the man,” in 
Book I, chapt. i., but I do not think it would 
sound natural in a novel of the twentieth 
century dealing with life in that period. 

Poetry has a select vocabulary and is 
inclined to treasure old phrases as tending to 
keep diction on a high level. So it may have 
more of the verb than modern prose. For 
mental trouble it is described as obsolete or 
dialectic. But it can be taken much further 
than 1817. Matthew Arnold in his ‘ Men- 
orial Verses: April, 1850,’ speaks of the death 
of Goethe, ‘‘ Europe’s sagest head ’’: 

He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear; 

And struck his finger on the place, 

And said: Thou ailest here, and here! 

** Amiss’’ appears to be also obsolete in 
modern language. It is in the Bible and fre- 
quently in Shakespeare. But who says 
to-day, ‘‘ What’s amiss?’ Again we have 
taken to ‘‘ What is the matter ?’’ or ‘‘ What’s 
the trouble?’”’ The quotations from the 
‘O.E.D.’ suggest that the word went out some 
seventy years since from ordinary prose. In 
poetry it has probably been retained. Tenny- 
son has a few examples of it. 

I should have thought that these words 
would have been retained for the sake of their 
brevity. But that reason has not been suffi- 
cient to preserve some simple and convenient 
words. 

PHILOMOT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


NGLISH WORDS IN FRENCH. — Our 
debt to the French in the matter of words 
universally used in English is very large. The 
French debt to us must, I think, be consider- 
ably smaller. Is it not confined mainly to 
words about sport, in which for some time we 
were pioneers and so copied by foreign 
nations? ‘‘Groom’’ is French as well as 
English, and I suppose that football of both 
sorts and golf have handed over some of their 
lingo. Is ‘‘ offside’? now good French? In 
a recent number of the Echo de Paris I noticed 
an account of Briand’s capture by elegant 
salons, including his ‘‘ smoking.’’ This ap- 
pears to mean not a smoking-jacket but a 
short dress-coat of the sort used on less for- 
mal occasions. Balzac writes of the word 
“ comfort’? as expressing a new idea to 
France. Has the word been taken into the 
language? Does the “ tank,’’ one of our 
most important inventions in the last war, 
retain its name in France? I shall be glad 
to have further instances of our words which 
have crossed the Channel and are now gener- 
ally recognised as belonging to the French 
vocabulary. 





QUARE. 


HE CHURCH OF BROU: MONU- 
MENTS.—Dumas in his novel ‘ The Com- 
panions of Jehu,’ belonging to the period 
when Napoleon rose out of the French Revo- 
lution to become First Consul, uses the 
church of Brou. The monuments, he says, 
were saved from mutilation because the 
church was used as a store for hay. He 
investigated the region himself before writing, 
and calls the church 
this grand jewel-box, which contains the three 
marble jewels called the tombs of Marguerite 
of Austria, of Marguerite de Bourbon, and of 
Philibert Le Beau. 

Margaret of Austria and her husband, 
Duke Philibert of Savoy, aye the “‘ princely 
pair’ celebrated in Matthew Arnold’s poem, 
‘The Church of Brou.’ m this it appears 
that in his day the church Was still used for 
worship. Are the monuments ‘in decent pre- 
servation? What view is taken by scholars 
of the motto of Marguerite of Austria on her 
tomb? In ‘ A Word to the Reader’ about his 
study of the neighbourhood, p. xlviii., Dumas 
gives it as ‘‘ Fortune, infortune, fort’une,”’ 
which he claims to explain better than the 
learned men who make it ‘‘ Destiny persecutes 





a woman.’’ His solution is that the motto 
was Latin originally and should read, ‘‘ For- 
tuna, infortuna, forti una—Fortune and mis- 
fortune are alike to the strong.’’ But in the 
book, Vol. i., chapt 11, at any rate in the 
English version, when Roland, one of the 
young heroes, in showing an English traveller 
round the church, he says: 

We will let you guess the grand problem of 
the motto—‘ Fortune, infortune, fortune,” 
which I have had the presumption to solve by 
this Latinised version, ‘ Fortuna, infortuna, 
forti una.’ 

Here, I note, ‘‘ fortuna ’’ with ‘‘ fortune ”’ 
in English is the third word, not ‘‘ fort’une,” 
on which the meaning assigned by Dumas 
rests. But the inscription may have been too 
worn to be certain of such a detail when he 
visited the spot. The classical Latin for 
‘‘misfortune’’ is infortunium. That, how- 
ever, would not trouble the inscribers of a 
later age. If Latin is allowed, the words 
might equally end ‘‘ forte una,’’. when they 
could be rendered ‘‘ Fortune and misfortune 
are perhaps one and the same.’’ This is sug- 
gested to me by a couplet in Kipling’s ‘If’: 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster, 

And treat these two impostors just the same. 

Arnold appears to ignore the other Mar- 
guerite, though he speaks of the church as 
begun by ‘‘ the Duchess Maud ”’ in old age. 


HIprPocuivEs. 


poxais CACIQUE: AN IMPOSTOR.— 

Writing to Miss Edgeworth in November, 
1823, Scott talks of great impostors, and re- 
marks that no one completely rational can 
possibly guess the extent of popular credulity. 

It is more humbling to think that utter and 
egregious folly will have the same success as 
madness in enabling people to gull the world. 
This wretched Poyais Cacique is a mixture 
of knave and focl, in which the latter greatly 
predominates, yet you see how he has been 
able to impose the grossest deceits upon his 
cautious countrymen, and that in spite of 
warning. 

There is no note to this in the two-volume 
edition of Scott’s ‘ Familiar Letters.” Who 
was the Cacique, and how did he take people 
in? The word seems to imply a chief among 
the West Indians or American Indians. Per- 
haps he came to London, as he made a suffi- 
cient stir to be a subject of gossip. 

Curious. 


[NTERLAKEN AND ITS LAKES.—Inter- 
laken lies in the Bernese Oberland of 
Switzerland, between the Lakes of Thun and 
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Briene. I am told that the land has been 
silted up between the two stretches of water 
which originally formed one large lake. If 
this is so, what was this lake called, and is it 
known at what period the separation was 
begun and completed ? 

JOHN JONES. 


““T)ROP ON”: ‘DROP IN.’’? — In Mrs. 
Hungerford’s novel, ‘Portia; or By 

Passions Rocked,’ chapt. 9, Roger Dare says 

of his friend Stephen Gower to his sister: 

He confessed he was lonely . . . and said he 
would feel deeply grateful if you would permit 
him to drop in later on. 1 said you would 
an advised him to drop in by all means, though 
how people do that has always been a puzzle to 
me. 

The word means to pay a call without any 
formality or invitation. It is the intransi- 
tive verb to which ‘‘drop on’’ corresponds 
with a subject after it. ‘‘ Drop on’”’ can 
also mean “‘ scold, accuse a person.’’ I share 
the speaker’s ignorance of the meaning of the 
metaphor. How is it to be explained? Mr. 
Partridge, in his ‘Slang,’ suggests ‘‘ take 
advantage of,’’ from the V.S. ‘‘ Have (or get) 
the drop on,’’ cover with a revolver. There 
is also ‘‘ drop (walk) into,’’ make an attack 
on. Perhaps this is playfully transferred to 
visiting? It seems more likely than a phrase 
from a revolver. Then ‘drop in” has been 
illogically added to it. A synonym for 


“drop in’’ is “‘ turn up.’’ I suppose this is 
from ‘‘ turn up lucky,’’ racing slang for card- 
play. ‘‘ Turn up” also means to abandon, 


and could mean intransitively, run away, or 
throw up a job. This latter sense is, I think, 
obsolete, which is just as well. The confu- 
sion of idioms in our language must be irritat- 
ing to a foreigner. It is due presumably to 
the national habit of doing and saying what 
one likes, without any regard to other people. 
So one idiom may be apparently directed con- 
tradicted by another which has a different 
sense. Thus a play can be said to come off 
because it did not come off. 
SENEXx. 


ENOUR: JENOURE FAMILIES. — 
According to my old notes, some pedi- 
grees of Jenour are to be found in the ‘ Visi- 
tation of Essex, 1634’ (Harleian Society, 
Vol. xiii.), but I have no further particulars. 
Another note refers to Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Baronetcies.’ 
To what branch of the family did Sir 
Richard Day Jenoure belong? He is men- 
tioned in the will of his,grandfather, Richard 





Day, of Epping, Essex, circa 1740 (P.C.C., 
register Spurway, folio 224). The same will 
names also the testator’s kinsman, FYancis 
Reeve. How were the Day and Reeve fami- 
lies related ? 

EK. F. MacPrxe. 


EEVE FAMILY.—In the seventeenth cen- 

tury. and perhaps later, some members 

of the Reeve family resided at Barking, 

Essex. Is there any printed account of that 
branch of the Reeve family ? 


FE. F. MacPrxe. 


THE PUREST FRENCH.—In the ‘ Twenty 
Years After’ of Dumas, D’Artagnan, 
with his lackey Planchet, goes in search of 
Athos in his chateau near Blois, chapt. xv. 
Planchet asks the way from a woodcutter: 

** What can I do for you, Messieurs?” said the 
peasant, with that purity of language peculiar 
to the people of that country, which would 
shame the purest citizens of the Place de la 
Sorbonre and the Rue de l’ Université. 

Later, it is remarked that Planchet was 
troubled by the woodcutter’s language and 
demeanour : 

Never, in Normandy, nor in Franche Comté, 
nor in Arbois, nor in Picardy—places in which 
he had principally lived—had he met among the 
villages that easy addres, that polished air, 
that refined language. 

‘Twenty Years After’ was published in 
1845. Are the people of Blois still recog- 
nised to-day as pre-eminent in their pronun- 
ciation of French? One would expect the 
standard of talk and writing to belong to 
Paris, resulting from the combination of 
various dialects. In former years I have 
known a prominent man of letters censured 
for a leaning to Belgian French, and I sup- 
pose that dialectic pecularities, such as the 
Patavinity ascribed as a fault to the Roman 
historian Livy, are always making their way 
into standard speech. But as Bradley re 
marked in his ‘ Making of English’: 

There is no constant relation between a 
writer’s literary greatness, or even the great- 
ness of his fame, and the extent of his influence 
on the language in which his works are written. 

To-day, too, the journalist is supreme, and 
little is learnt by the common world of 
speakers from great examples. 

IGNoro. 


IFE AS AN INN.—I want to collect pae- 
sages in English or translated into Eng- 
lish about the idea of life as an inn of pass- 
ing entertainment. Cicero makes Cato say 
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in the ‘ De Senectute,’ 23, that he would not 
start again in the cradle, if he had the chance. 
But he is not sorry to have lived as he thinks 
he was not born in vain, 

and I shall depart from this life, as I would 
from an inn, not from a home. Nature has 
given us a lodging to stay at, not a place to 
settle in. 

Epictetus, Book II, 23, says that 


men generally act like a traveller on his way 
to his own country, when he enters a good inn 
and would stay there because it has pleased 
him. Man, you have forgotten your purpose; 
you were bot travelling to this inn but passing 
through it. But this is a dainty place. How 
many inns are remy how many meadows; yet 
mmply for passing through. But your purpose 
is this, to return to your country. 

Are there any examples of this similitude 
in classic Greek, and what English writers 
have taken it on? 


IGNorTo. 


HE SPECTATOR: PREHEMINENCE: 
SPENCER.—Vol. iv. of the Spectator is 
introduced by a heavily laudatory address to 
the Duke of Marlborough. It is observed 
that 

You excel the rest of Mankind in the least, as 
well as the greatest Endowments. Nor were it 
a Circumstance to be mentioned, if the Graces 
and Attractions of Your Person were not the 
only Prehemenence You have above others, 
which is left, almost, unobserved by greater 
Writers. 

The writers of the Spectator were so well 
versed in Greek and Latin and so fond of 
quoting them, that this: spelling, ‘ Pre- 
heminence,’’ surprises me. I know that 
“abhominable ’? was so spelt because it was 
supposed to be derived from ‘‘ ab” and 
““homo,’’ as if it meant things unbecoming 
aman. But I cannot see any possible deri- 
vation to justify ‘‘ preheminence.’’ Addi- 
son’s favourite Milton has ‘‘ preeminence ” 
in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ v. 658, and xi, 347, and 
“‘ preéminent ’’ in iv. 447, and ‘‘preeminent”’ 
in viii. 279, according to the best texts. If 
it is a mere matter of avoiding a hiatus, why 
was the h not put into ‘‘ pre-emption ’’? Are 
there any other examples of its insertion in 
similar words? These would belong to the 
Elizabeth period or earlier, when spelling was 
freer than in the eighteenth century. 

_ Writing to Wordsworth in 1806, Lamb 
makes a great story of the young gentleman 
in his office to whom he wished to show a very 
fine Epithalamium of Spenser’s. The young 
man. ejaculated, ‘‘ Poor Spencer!’’ and 








explained that he had lost his wife. He was 
referring to the Honourable William Spencer, 
who wrote light verse. Lamb, who practised 
an Elizabethan freedom of spelling, uses both 
‘‘ Spencer” and ‘‘ Spenser’’ in his letter, 
and does nothing to avoid the confusion. I 
am rather surprised to find the Spectator 
using ‘‘Spencer’’ only in the references I 
have come across. Is this usual in the 
eighteenth century? I should have thought 
not. Pope has ‘‘ Spenser ’’ in his imitation, 
and so has Mitford, Gray’s editor. Spenser 
himself in his four ‘ Miscellaneous Sonnets ’ 
varies impartially. The first and last have 
‘** Spencer,’’ which looks odd in the present 
century. But that is nothing at his period. 


PHILOMOT. 


ITERARY DUELS.—How many of these 
were there, arising out of comment in the 
press or in a book, in this country or else- 
where? I recall the fatal result of the meet- 
ing of Christie, Lockhart’s second, and John 
Scott, first editor of the London Magazine, 
in 1821, and of the meeting between Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell and James Stuart of Dunearn 

in 1822. 

QUARE. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE, ‘‘ REGINA.” — 

I am familiar with the description of 
Blackwood’s Magazine as ‘‘ Maga,’’ but it 
was only the other day that I came across 
the name of ‘‘ Regina”? for Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. What was the origin or point of it? It 
occurred to me that it might have been started 
when Queen Victoria came to throne, in 1837, 
but I find that James Fraser, publisher of 
Regent Street, started it in 1830. William 
Maginn was, I believe, the first editor. What 
connection with a Queen did he discover to 
justify ‘‘ Regina’’? Was it invented, per- 
haps, at some gay symposium of the 
Fraserians ? 

SENeEx. 


ORALIUMS. — Who or what was Tor- 
alium? Some sixty years ago, in the pro- 
vinces, eiderdowns were never mentioned, and 
for a good reason—there were not any. We 
were told in a tone of reprobation that Ice- 
landers robbed the poor eider-ducks. The 
padded quilts which resembled eiderdowns in 
colour and warmth, and were stuffed, I 
believe, with cotton-wool, were known as 
Toraliums, accent on the penultimate. Can 
anyone tell me the meaning of the word? 


E. M. P. 
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HE BAYONET.—The bayonet goes back a 
long way in military history—long enough 

to be uncertain in derivation. It has figured 
in many famous charges of the past. I have 
seen it so little mentioned in the present war 
that I thought it had been given up, except 
for sentries on duty. Indeed, I was told that 
it was quite out-of-date. To-day, June 1, I 
see that it has been used by our troops. Is it 
generally carried nowadays? 


ay GD. 


OMEN GIVING BIRTH TO CATS.—I 
should be glad if any readers could give 
me information concerning alleged instances 
of women giving birth to cats. There is a 
story of a pregnant woman who stated that 
owing to the machinations of a witch she had 
‘* cattes in her belly,’’ but I have not been able 
to trace its origin. Also Thomas Bartholin, 
ong to the King of Denmark, is said to 
ave recorded that in 1638 a girl, in Copen- 
hagen gave birth to a cat and was burned 
alive, but the reference is again unknown. 


B. R. Townenp. 


ILATE’S WIFE.—What was the name of 
Pilate’s wife? I seem to have heard it 
once and forgotten it? What authority men- 
tions it, and at what period? Does she ap- 
pear in an early miracle play, such as that 
which is credited with supplying the origin 
of the figure of Punch in Pontius Pilate? 
Oddly enough, I do not find him included in 
Lempriére’s book or the other classical dic- 
tionaries I have, though he figures in Tacitus 
(‘ Annals,’ xv. 44) as the procurator who 
inflicted the extreme penalty on Christ. 


QUARE. 


EPRESENTATIVE FIGURES FROM 
FICTION OR DRAMA. — How many 
figures have writers produced of recent years, 
figures supposed to be known always, every- 
where, by everybody, so that they are univer- 
sally used, or in some cases adjectives derived 
from them, and the qualities or uses they 
stand for universally understood? I should 
limit this inquiry by noting that frequent 
quotation in the press is needed to reach the 
required status. Readers have sometimes 
strange views as to the universal popu- 
larity of their favourite authors. Tak- 
ing the text of quotation, I can find singu- 
larly few of these immortals parading, as a 
matter of course, in human speech and writ- 
ing. Dickens, who was much more quoted 








than anyone else by the journalist forty years 
since, has gone out to a great extent. The 
titles of his books, Pickwick and Pecksniffian, 
are occasionally used, but not, I think, often. 
‘‘ Obvious, my dear Watson, ”' still has a good 
run and indicates the continuing vitality of 
the master detective, Sherlock Holmes, 

Other figures I can think of are the 
‘* Robot,”” which means ‘‘ worker,’’ of Karel 
Kapek, which has had a lasting appeal to an 
age of machines. The Babbitt of Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis I find frequently cited as representative 
of the American business man and Philistine, 
He appeared with an amazing wealth of 
detail ‘about his life in 1922. He believes in 
standardised stuff as advertised and a whole- 
some sameness in thought, press, painting, 
morals and vocabulary. A college graduate, 
he remains in middle life ignorant of schools 
and schoolrooms. He classes people socially 
by their motor-cars. A ponderous and brassy 
assurance persuades him that he is a good 
speaker. His idea is ‘‘ to capitalize Culture; 
to go right out and grab it,’’ and to put pep 
into Sunday-school teaching. Publicity- 
grabbers in his town of Zenith, the ‘ Zip 
Citee,’’ are always important. It is a terrible 
indictment. Sir Hugh Walpole in an Intro- 
duction suggests that Babbitt is own brother 
to Denry of the Five Towns, Arnold Bennett’s 
successful business ‘‘ Card.’ He is the same 
as Babbitt in many ways—e.g., in his ignor- 
ance of literature and fondness for mechani- 
cal music. But he ‘‘ justifiably reckoned that 
he could distinguish between honest and dis- 
honest advertising ’’ (‘The Regent,’ chapt. 
i., 3). Babbitt could hardly make that claim. 

I should count Mr. Shaw’s Superman 
among the lasting figures, but he has gone 
out lately. Doubtless I have missed some 
others with claims. Can readers suggest their 
names? Parliament and stage have, so far 
as I know, produced nothing, unless Barrie’s 
Peter Pan can count. 

IGNoro. 


PROVERB WANTED.—Can any reader of 

& Q.’ inform me of the origin of the 

Sheeall “Hard cases make bad law?” This 

proverb appears in various collections of 

ore erbs in the Erglish form and I would be 
glad to know its source. 


H. M. W. 
UOTATION WANTED.—I would be grateful 


if any reader would let me know the 
— and the exact words in the case of the 
following :— 


“ Lived by tactics and died by tactics.” 
P.C 
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LEMPRIERE AND KEATS. 
(clxxviii. 172, 213, 279, 340.) 


SEND the following rough jottings on this 

subject, incomplete as they are, for what 
they may be worth. 

(1) From E. de Selincourt: ‘ Poems of J. 
Keats,’ Methuen, 1905: 

Note in General Index: ‘‘ Lempriére, Clas- 
sical Dictionary, Keats’s early reading of, 
xxi. ; limited extent of its influence on Keats, 
xliv. 499; cp. also 390, 423, 424, 447, 485, 
486, 506. 

p. xxi. Keats’s schooldays. Clarke says: 
“The books that he read with most assidu- 
ity were Tooke’s ‘ Pantheon,’ Lempriére’s 
Classical Dictionary, which he seemed to 
learn, and Spence’s ‘ Polymetis.’ 

p. xliv. note. He had read Lempriére at 
school, but was never, as far as we know, 
inspired to write poetry till he read Spenser, 
and if Spenser was his inspiration, why 
should it be supposed that he drew from Lem- 
priére what can be found in Spenser and 
kindred sources? It is noticeable that his 
earliest verses have very little classical allu- 
sion in them, though at that period Lempriére 
would be naturally fresh in his mind. It 
was only after he has become soaked in the 
Elizabethans that classical story and allu- 
sion gain a real hold over him. 

p. xlv. [After tracing the dejection of 
Saturn to Chapman, II. viii. 420-424, the 
group of fallen Titans to Il. xiv., p. 230, and 
‘Lamia’ to Burton’s ‘ Anatomy’] he con- 
tinues: ‘‘It is time indeed that the Lem- 
pritre myth assumed its proper proportions 
and that it was fully recognized that Keats’s 
classical inspiration was the inspiration of 
the Renaissance, as it appears in English 
literature from Spenser to Milton.”’ 

p- 390. Ode to Psyche. The legend of 
Psyche. First known to Keats in Lempriére 
and the illustrations of Spence’s ‘ Polymetis,’ 
was familiar also to him in Mrs. Tighe (‘ To 
Some Ladies,’ 20, note). 

p. 499. [‘ Hyperion,’ Book I, ll. 106-112]. 
This is one of the passages taken by W. T. 
Arnold to prove Keats’s close study of Lem- 
pritre. Of Saturn, Lempriére says, ‘‘ He 
employed himself in civilising the barbarous 
manners of the people of Italy and in teach- 
ing them agriculture and the useful and 
liberal arts. His reign was so mild and popu- 





lar that mankind have called it the Golden 

Age, to intimate the happiness and tranquil- 

lity which the earth then enjoyed.”’ But 

there is nothing here with whith Keats was 
not familiar in Chapman’s translation of 

Hesiod’s ‘ Georgics’ and in Sandys’ ‘ Ovid.’ 

Quotations from both are given, with the com- 

ment: ‘‘ The tone of these passages is much 

closer to Keats than is Lempriére, in whom 
it may be remarked there is no reference to 

Saturn’s influence over the weather, which 

Ovid has emphasized.” 

(2) From W. T. Arnold, Globe ed. of ‘ Poeti- 
cal Works of John Keats,’ Macmillan, 1924. 
p. xix. Keats must indeed have known 
much of Lempriére positively by heart. 
Arnold, quoting ‘‘ He stood like old Deuca- 

lion mountain’d o’er the flood, or blind Orion 

hungry for the morn,’’ adds: ‘‘ Lempriére 
narrates, under Deucalion, how the vessel in 
which Deucalion took refuge from the deluge 
was ‘‘ tossed about during nine successive 
days,’’ and at last stopped on the top of 

Mount Parnassus, where D. remained till the 

waters had subsided ; and under ‘ Orion,’ how 

‘“Oenopion intoxicated his illustrious guest, 

and put out his eyes on the seashore, where 

he had laid himself down to sleep. Orion, 
finding himself blind when he awoke, was 
conducted by the sound to a neighbouring 
forge, where he placed one of the workmen 
on his back; and by his direction went to a 
place where the rising sun was seen to the 
greatest advantage. Here he turned his face 
towards the luminary and, as it is reported, 
immediately recovered his eyesight and 
hastened to punish the perfidious cruelty of 

Oenopion.”’ 

Anyone who cares to pursue this subject 
for himself, and will, for instance, look out 
the Glaucus, Scylla, Hermes, of ‘ Endymion,’ 
or the whole body of the dramatis personae in 
‘Hyperion’ in Lempriére, will easily con- 
vince himself of the far from recondite source 
of the great majority of Keats’s classical allu- 
sions. Thus it is the Pean which Keats 
found in Lempriétre and notes in the Peana 
of Spenser (‘ Faerie Queene,’ iv. 8, 49) which 
. . . is responsible for his Peona. Was, then, 
Byron right in speaking of Keats as versify- 
ing Lempriére? He was right in the letter 
and wrong in the spirit. [The passage about 
the Golden Age, disputed by Mr. Selin- 
court, follows]. And he follows it up by 
showing how Keats interpreted the descrip- 
tion of Pan in Lempritre [leading to the 
‘Hymn ’}. 

Glaucus: Two columns in Lempriére. 
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Scylla: One whole column in the same. 

Hermes v. Mercurius: Two and a quarter 
columns in the same. 

(3) From J. femprire, D.D., Class. Diction- 

ary, 6th edn., corrected. London, 1806: 

‘* Endymion, a shepherd, son of Atthlius 
and Calyce.’’ It is said that he required of 
Jupiter to grant him to be always young, and 
to sleep as much as he would; whence came 
the proverb of Endymionis somnum dormire, 
to express a long sleep. Diana saw him naked 
as he slept on Mount Latmos, and was 60 
struck with his beauty that she came down 
from heaven every night to enjoy his com- 
pany. Endymion married Chromia, daughter 
of Itonus, or according to some Hyperipne, 
daughter of Arcas, by whom he had three sons, 
Peon, Epeus and A®olus, and a daughter 
called Eurydice; and so little ambitious did 
he show himself of sovereignty, that he made 
his crown the prize of the best racer among 
his sons; an honourable distinction which 
was gained by Epeus. The fable of Endy- 
mion’s amours with Diana, or the moon, 
arises from his knowledge of astronomy, and 
as he passed the night on some high mounta‘n, 
to observe the heavenly bodies, it has been re- 
ported that he was courted by the moon. Some 
suppose that there were two of that name, the 
son of a King of Elis, and the shepherd or 
astronomer of Caria. The people of Heraclea 
maintained that Endymion died on Mount 
Latmos, and the Eleans pretended to show his 
tomb at Olympia in Peloponnenus. Propert, 
II. el. 25; lic. Tusc. i.; Juv. x.; Theocrit. 
iii.; Paus. V. c. 1, line 6, c. 20. 

Perhaps some other reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
may have more opportunity than I (which 
is none at all at present) and may care to fol- 
low up this fascinating subject further: 

Aye in the very Temple of Delight 

Veiled Melancholy hath her sorran shrine. 

W. W. S. 


(HE DE QUINCEY FAMILY (elxxviii. 

208).—This family, of whom Richard de 
Quincey was a companion-in-arms of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror at the Battle of Hast- 
ings, was descended from a baronial family 
from Quince in Maine, traced by de la Roque 
—‘ Maison de Harcourt ’"—to the House of 
Rohan, Kings of Brittany, as referred to by 
the Duchess of Cleveland in her ‘ Battle 
Abbey Rollcall.’ Sayer (Saer or Saher) de 
Quincey, who was created 1st Earl of Win- 
chester, and was one of the twenty-five prin- 
cipal barons who compelled King John to 
sign Magna Carta at Runnymede on 15 June, 





| 1215, was the son of Richard de Quincey 


above. He was also Castellan of the castles 
of Vaudreuil and Nonancourt in Normandy. 
His only son, Roger II, Earl of Winchester, 
who was High Constable of Scotland, died 
without legitimate male issue. Arabella, 
daughter of Sayer de Quincey, married Sir 
Richard de Harcourt, who was lord of the 
manors of Stanton Harcourt, Co. Oxford, 
Ellenhall, Co, Stafford, Grandborough, Co. 
Warwick, and Bonarth, Co. Leicester. From 
this union the existing senior branch of the 
House of Harcourt in England can trace 
their lineal descent in a dual capacity, genea- 
logically speaking, for Arabella’s mother, 
Margaret, was a daughter of Robert de 
Beaumont, 3rd Earl of Leicester, who could 
claim lineal descent in direct male line from 
Bernard the Dane, the reputed ancestor of the 
Houses of Harcourt and Beaumont in Nor- 
mandy, according to de la Roque and other 
authorities. 

The modern members of the de Quincey 
family in England are most probably of 
Huguenot descent, though there is just a pos- 
sibility that some of the same name are of 
illegitimate descent also from Roger de 
Quincey, 2nd Earl of Winchester; informa- 
tion, however, concerning which I should ap- 
preciate, and by a curious coincidence I had 
already prepared a query before seeing an 
enquiry on the same subject by your corre- 
spondent. A near relation of mine in Bir 
mingham married, forty years or so ago, a 
lady, now deceased, whose maiden name was 
de Quincey, and I have often wondered since 
what was her paternal pedigree and how she 
was entitled to possess such an historic cog- 
nomen. Is the family in existence in France 
at the present day, by the way? 

Wittram Harcourt-Bartu. 


CCEPTED ILLITERATE EXPRES- 
SIONS (clxxviii, 337, 392).—I do not 
quite know why these duplicated words should 
be stigmatised as ‘‘ illiterate.’’ They repre- 
sent what appears to me a natural instinct in 
English. Our language is always taking on 
freely formed words from the common people 
to invigorate its worn-out stock. 

‘“* Ding-dong ” is twice in Shakespeare, in 
a song of Ariel in the ‘ Tempest’ and again in 
another in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ when 
Bassanio is thinking of the choice among the 
caskets. Was the old King in ‘ Lear’ illit- 
erate, when he said, ‘‘ Hark in thine ear! 
change places; and, handy-dandy, which is 
the justice, which is the thief?’’ The lyric 
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and kingly parts of Shakespeare are good | 
enough for me. In ‘ As You Like It,’ the ' 
song of the Second Page, v. 3, includes 

With a hey and a ho, and a hey nonino 
and 

When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding. 

Is that illiteracy, or may such things pass 
as exclamations which are notoriously loose? 
What is spoken cannot be rejected just because 
it has not been written. The tyranny of books 
and newspapers, often written by people who 
are not good judges of English, has done harm 
to natural English speaking. 

PHILOMOT. 


REAKING THE BANK AT MONTE 
CARLO (clxxviii. 373).—This is only a 
popular idea, immortalised by Charles 
Coborn’s song. Really to break the bank at 
Monte Carlo one would have to win all the 
money possessed by the Casino, i.e., the 
Societé des Bains de Mer de Monaco, obvi- 
ously an impossibility. Breaking the bank 
has never meant more than breaking the bank 
at one particular table. Originally when this 
happened play was suspended for twenty 
minutes and the table covered with a cloth 
while fresh supplies of cash were sought, and 
this naturally caused some excitement. For 
a long time, however, the Casino has made 
a practise of replenishing each table’s bank 
as required, so that play never ceases how- 
ever great the wins. It is true that not long 
ago the Sporting Club had such a run of 
heavy wins against it that it nearly ran short 
of ready cash in the middle of one night, but 
this was purely an administrative question. 
Your contributor will find much interesting 
information on this score in ‘ Monte Carlo 
Casino,’ by General P. Polovtsoff (Stanley 
Paul, 1937). The author is the President of 
the Sporting Club, and has known Monte 
Carlo intimately for forty years or more. 


A. R. L. M. 
BREMERTON (clxxviii. 388).—This elusive 


village, now a suburb of Salisbury, is 
famous for two reasons: (1) George Herbert, 
the poet, 1593-1633, was appointed Rector 
there, on the advice of Archbishop Laud, in 
1630, and lived only three years longer to 
enjoy this benefice. But that brief period 
was fruitful in the enduring and classical 
prose and verse he left behind. Herbert re- 





stored the dilapidated old church, which pos- 
sessed fine decorative English windows, and 
an early English font. This original edifice 


was replaced by a new church in 1861. Other 
literary rectors of Bemerton were (a) John 
Norris, poet and metaphysician, 1657-1711, 
remarkable as the sole English representative 
of Nicolas Malebranche’s theories (1638-1715) ; 
and (b) Archdeacon William Coxe, traveller 
and historian, 1747-1828. 

(2) One may search in vain for Bemerton 
in leading atlas indexes; in ‘‘ A to Z Time- 
tables of road-coaches,’’ and in the ‘‘ Post 
Office Guide.’’ That is, unless one happens 
to know it is near Salisbury (and so gets 
entered under that city). Though why a 
cross-reference is omitted passes compre- 
hension. 

Probably Izaak Walton hastily deduced, 
from Herbert’s brief life, that Bemerton was 
unhealthy, whereas the cause of his premature 
death may be looked for in his constitution, 
or heredity. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES 

(clxxviii. 387).—I add to Mr. Munpy’s 
list at the above reference an odd name and 
a pretty one which were both inventions of 
the parents. In a small Oxfordshire village 
I knew the father of a child insisted on his 
son being presented with the name of 
‘* Mister,” so that he should be ‘‘ Mr. Comp- 
ton’’ when he grew up. The clergyman 
objected but he insisted and the honorific title 
was added to his infant. I do not think that 
he had heard of the circusman ‘‘ Lord George 
Sanger,’’ whose Lordship was equally 
invented and not, so far as I know, derived 
from any of the persons with the surname 
Lord. The most likely of them would have 
been the man who gave his name to the most 
famous cricket-ground in the world, associ- 
ated with the M.C.C, 

A young lady of my acquaintance is ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ Cherry.’’ This, however, is an 
abbreviation of ‘‘ Cheryl,” a Christian name 
made ingeniously out of the place-name 
Cherhill. 

Currovs. 


OMBSTONES: DATES AND LETTER- 
ING (clxxviii. 245, 283, 319, 358); also 
XVI-CENTURY GRAVESTONES IN ENG- 
LAND (clxxviii. 245, 283, 319, 358). — The 
following title published in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1927, by the Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, ‘ Gravestones of Early New Eng- 
land,’ by Mrs. Harriette Merifield Forbes, 
presents photographic evidence of the styles 
of tombstones used in New England in the 
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seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Having spent considerable time 
examining inscriptions in graveyards in both 
England and New England, I know that there 
isn’t a great deal of difference between the 
style of stone used in the two regions. Indi- 
vidual taste may vary, but the general shape 
of the stone and the general style of the 
inscription are essentially the same. Another 
book, called ‘Granite Laughter and Marble 
Tears,’ published by the Stephen Daye Press, 
Brattleboro, Vermont, reproduces photo- 
graphs of unusual stones and inscriptions 
found in the cemeteries in Vermont. It is 
not, however, as general in nature, and covers 
only the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the early nineteenth. 
G. H. D. 


BOMBAZINE (clxxviii. 245, 393).—Under 
date May 30, 1668, Pepys says: 

Up and put on a new summer _ black 
bombazine suit and so to the office; and being 
come now to an agreement with my barber to 
keep my perriwig in good order at 20s a year 
I am like to go very spruce, more than I used 
t odo.—_Wheatley’s ed. viii, p. 33. 

Anstey’s New Bath Guide has two lines: 


Who is that Bombazine lady so gay 

So profuse of her beauties in sable array? 

In Early English travel literature Bomba- 
sine is referred to in Richard Eden’s ‘ West 
Indies,’ 1555 (Arber reprint). 

Bombasines were certainly made of silk, 
wool and cotton at various periods. The use 
of Bombasine made of silk was forbidden in 
nunneries because of its transparency. 

See Bailey’s Dictionary, Blomefield’s ‘ Nor- 
folk,’ and an excellent and little known book 
called ‘The Draper’s Dictionary,’ by S. W. 
Beck, which has the best and fullest details. 


A. L. HumpuHRreys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


NOBBY CLARKE (clxxviii. 246).—The 
combination of the noun and adjective is 
explained in Mr. Partridge’s invaluable ‘Dic- 
tionary of Slang and Unconventional Eng- 
lish.’ He says that 

Clarks are Nobby because clerks used, in the 
City to wear top hats, i.e., nobby hats. 

‘“Nob” is a person of rank, money, or 
some assured position. The derivation which 


makes the word a shortening of the ‘‘nobility”’ 
is not regarded as certain, though ‘‘ mob,”’ 
from 
when 


“ce 


I do not know 
began to be pronounced 


mobile,’’ is similar. 
** clerk ” 








‘‘ clark,’’ or, indeed, if that sounding of the 
word is universal. I have heard ‘‘ clurk” 
said in earlier days by people who were cer- 
tainly not illiterate. 

SENex. 


OMMINATORY SAMPLERS (clxxy. 280, 
316, 354, 372, 445; clxxvi. 13). — This 
week I came across the following curious 
example, with its ambiguous final line, in this 
child’s poetic prayer : 
Remember, Lord, thy child so dear, 
And keep me from all dangers here; 
Each day while I remain on earth 
Let nothing hurt me here but death. 
Sophia Rawlinson. Aged eight years. 1897, 


If the sole handiwork of so young a girl, 
this linen sampler, embroidered in colours, 
must be considered very remarkable and 
charming, considered as old needlework. 


Won. JacGarp. 


Pascal: STATUES AND MEMORIALS 

(clxxviii. 388).—The statue under the 
Tour St. Jacques in Paris is, of course, well 
known. 


H. K. Hunpson. 


QOURCES WANTED (celxxviii. 301).—1. The 
origin of the phrase “to get down to brass 
tacks”’ has been discussed extensively: ante 
elx, 296, 393, 447, 463; clxi. 17, 105, 123, 139, 232, 
304. No definite conclusion was reached. A 
literary —— was cited from George Horace 
yal ‘Old Gorgon Graham,’ letter No. 10 
2. “ Fools build houses and wise men live in 
them ” is from Bacon. John Ray gives the 
proverb with “ buy ” in place of “ live ” in his 
“English Proverbs’ (1670), and Thomas Fuller 
gives it with “enjoy” in his ‘ Gnomologia’ 
(1732). An interesting parallel to this proverb 
is found in Cato: “ Optimum est aliena frui 
insania. 

8. Three examples of “to get more kicks than 
halfpence ” are quoted by the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary’ from Scott (1824), Darwin and T. 
A. Trollope. 

4. “ Davy Jones’s Locker ” is an expression of 
uncertain origin. One doubtful explanation 
maintains that it is a compound of Duffy, a 
character from West Indian negro demonology, 
and Jonah with reference to the latter’s well 
known adventure beneath the surface of the 
waves. Frederick Marryat in his ‘ Phantom 
~~. (1839 writes): “I thought you had gone 
to Davy’s Locker.” In the ‘ Naval Chronicle’ 
x. 510 (1803) we read: “The... seamen would 
have met a watery grave; or, to use a seaman’s 
phrase, gone to Davy Jones’s locker.” 


LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 
University of Michigan. 
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The Library. 


By Gladys Storey. 





Dickens and Daughter. 
(F. Muller, 10s. 6d.). 


quis book includes both very pleasant views 

of a gracious and amusing old lady and 
an important disclosure of an event in the 
life of Dickens which for seventy years has 
been ill understood and darkened by deliberate 
concealment. Kate Perugini, as she became 
after her second marriage, was plainly a great 
admirer of her father, but she also felt for 
her mother, when the separation came. She 
cannot be regarded as other than a good wit- 
ness, as she had ample time to think over 
things and actually, we learn, burnt a narra- 
tive she had written, as it did not do justice 
to the facts. 

The occasion showed Dickens at his worst, 
resolved in his arrogant mood to push his 
way through all obstacles, and supported by 
John Forster, that formidable figure whom 
the cabman described as a ‘‘ harbitrary gent.’’ 
Forster in the official biography may have 
been right at the time in the brevity of his 
reference to the separation, which made the 
whole family miserable. But since then, both 
the ‘‘ Violated Letter,’? one which Dickens 
sent to Albert Smith for the private informa- 
tion of his friends, and the ‘‘ Personal ”’ state- 
ment which he most unwisely produced for 
publication have long been available. They 
appear, for instance, in the useful notes Mr. 
Ley added to Forster’s biography in 1928. 
Chesterton suggested that Dickens picked out 
the wrong sister to marry, but we have no 
evidence that he was in love with the Georgina 
who remained as his housekeeper after his 
wife left. There was more than this behind 
the disruption. The first item in the will of 
Dickens is a gift of £1,000 to Ellen Lawless 
Ternan. She and her mother appeared in a 
play which produced his usual vivid interest. 
At forty-six he fell violently in love with her, 
an actress of eighteen, and was reduced to 
a state of frenzy in which he could not work 
and would not listen to any remonstrances. 
He insisted on his wife calling on the girl. 
Mrs. Dickens never brought her side of the 
case before the public. Dickens declared that 
she could not look after the children. Mrs. 
Perugini explains that he never allowed her 
to have an opinion of her own. He and 
Georgina and Forster settled things about the 
children without cconsulting her. Mrs. Peru- 
gini credits her with ‘‘ negativeness ’’ and she 





had ample occasion to cherish it. Dickens’s 
state of excitement at the time may be judged 
from the fact that he walked 30 miles all 
through the night from Tavistock House in 
London to his place at Gadshill in Kent. 
This reminds us of the feat of the Pick- 
wickians in walking 25 miles between two 
meals, 

We do not propose to follow further the 
details of this sad business, except to note that 
it led Kate Dickens, the subject of this book, 
to marry an artist she did not love to get out 
of her father’s house. She says that Dickens 
did not understand women. He was easily 
emotional about them, as appears from the 
privately printed letters concerning the Miss 
Weller who became the mother of Mrs. Mey- 
nell. Always he overworked himself and was 
forced at intervals to remove himself from 
the turmoil of his life. His nervous irrita- 
bility was the penalty attached to his gift 
of creation. As Goethe said, ‘‘ Nothing 
flourishes by the side of a great work.’’ He 
was an excellent man of business and had 
gathered at the end of his strenuous career 
some £90,000. His eldest son Charles left a 
family penniless. He sent two other sons to 
Australia who had little success there. One 
of them, ‘‘Plorn,’’ had a Parliamentary place 
for a time. This was, we think, due to his 
using the name of his opponent Willis to 
declare that, though Barkis was willing, that 
was no reason why Willis should be barking. 
Mrs. Perugini, lively and humorous, lived on 
to be eighty-nine, and Miss Storey has con- 
veyed her brightness well to the reader. Per- 
haps the most amusing story concerns Queen 
Victoria, whom her private secretary, Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, letting his secret thought 
come out for once, addressed as a ‘‘ funny- 
looking little old lady.’? The Queen rang the 
bell and said, ‘‘ Sir Henry is not well—assist 
him to his room.” It is interesting to learn 
that Elizabeth Ball, Dickens’s grandmother, 
was housekeeper to a rich family and much 
in demand among the children for the stories 
she made up out of her own head. 

The writing is occasionally a little loose. 
Was Mrs. Perugini’s first husband, C. A. 
Collins, really the author of ‘Mugby Junc- 
tion’? We have always seen it given to 
Dickens. The illustrations include two at- 
tractive views of Katie, who, we learn, sat for 
the girl in the picture of the ‘ Black Bruns- 
wicker,’ by Millais. There is a fine bust of 


John Dickens, the father who sat for the por- 
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trait of Mr. Micawber. He was always over- 
spending his income but he did not steal from 
the Navy Pay Office, like his wife’s father. 


' De Quincey: A Portrait. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for the Harvard University 
Press. 11s. 6d.). 


HIS well-written and well-informed account 
of the life of De Quincey makes good 
reading. There is no detailed discussion of 
points, lengthy quotation, or reproduction of 
letters. Prof. Wilson, with his remarkable 
vigour of body, attracted the friendship of 
the frail little recluse, but as Mr. Metcalf 
well says, he was alone with his dreams, and 
was rather hopeless in the affairs of this life. 
He was like the Harold Skimpole Dickens 
made out of Leigh Hunt, harassed by bailiffs 
for sums he could not pay, and always 
changing in later days lodgings where he 
might be discovered. His accounts of his 
famous contemporaries indulged in a free- 
dom of comment quite in the modern style. 
Unfortunately, he was disingenuous and care- 
lessly inaccurate, and sometimes he was spite- 
ful. He disparaged Johnson, because John- 
son attacked his favourite Milton. Mr. Met- 
calf has not, perhaps, seen the devastating 
series of articles on him contributed to our 
columns last year. These showed that a phe- 
nomenal memory may lead to a phenomenal 
collection of mistakes and blunders—a gross 
misconception, for instance, of the plot of 
Godwin’s ‘Caleb Williams.’ When De 
Quincey revised his writings so carefully for 
style, why did he not notice some at least 
of these blots? The answer is doubtless 
opium, which destroyed his mental vigour 
when the solid work of verification was 
needed, and left him satisfied with inadequate 
work, and even boasting of it. Opium did 
induce the torpor which he would not recog- 
nise as a feature of its influence. His articles 
on Shakespeare, Goethe and Schiller are dis- 
graceful in their omissions, and we can only 
wonder that they passed muster at all. But 
there were the children to look after and the 
harassed wife with no money for bare neces- 
sities. How could he then delay over the care 
which is not only natural but a delight to a 
scholar? He could hardly claim to be that, 
in —_ of his very wide reading. His gift 
for digression is frankly recognised. It may 
be asserted that these shadows were inevitable 
in a life like his. However that may be, a 


due recognition of them is advisable for 4 
veracious portrait. De Quincey, like Haz 


shows how difficult it is to live on the money 


produced by articles and reviews. 


BoOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


THE latest Catalogue of books from Mzs 
Myers AnD Co., No. 332, is well varied 
contains much that is rare and in a first ¢ 
tion. Attractive items are Mungo Park's 
Journal in the Interior of Africa, 1815, 16 
and ‘ Medieval Ornamental Alphabets,’ 
plates, VIIIth to XIVth century, 10s. ; 
Augustine’s ‘ Citie of God,’ englished by 
Healey, 1610, folio, £3 3s. ; Bacon’s ‘§ 
Sylvarum,’ 1664, 21s., and Evelyn’s ‘ 


5th edition, 1825, 2 vols., 15s. Barham 


‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ 3 vols. with plates y 


Cruikshank, 1840-7, is — at £9 Qs. 


fine Baskerville Press aE the Works @ 


Addison in 4 vols., 1761 10s. ; Cong 
Works of the same date, 3 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Shaftesbury’s ‘ Characteristicks,’ 
£3 10s. 
bookplates in a cloth box, 21s. and £3 
Browne’s ‘ Hydriotaphia,’ 


priced at £4 4s., and Letters and Pamph 


of Burke, four items, 1791-3, 2 vols. in com 
temporary calf, £2 2s. A collection of Ran 
dolph Caldecott’s Picture Books, fourteen @ 
bound in morocco with tht 
is a dainty ite 

Loggan’s ‘Cantabrigia Illustrata, 
Four Kelmscot 
Press items are naturally at this date expen 


them in 2 vols., 
original covers included, 
£3 3s. 
1688, 14s., is a fine book. 
sive. T. E. Lawrence’s translation of # 
Odyssey, £10 10s., appeared as recently 
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We beg leave to state that we do not under 


take to return communications which, for 
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